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ow Dorchester Gaol, Nov. 10, 1823. 
| FOLLOWING up my promise, I now address you upon the 
pature of that conduct on my part, which has made mea 
ptisoner in your County Gaol these four years. You have 
d, and will otherwise hear, enough of my treatment in 
his Gaol; and I shall only now say, that, as far as I have 
been concerned, I have no person, connected with the ma- 
sment of the Gaol, to thank for any one act of kindness 
fered to myself: but, I have seen much that makes them 
l really contemptible in my eyes. You, I know, have 
been accustomed to hear a deal of abuse of my person: and 
‘much declamation about my shocking opivions. But what 
‘will be your surprise, when I tell you, that J am a little, 
plain, simple looking fellow, and that I hold no shocking 
‘opinions ; but that my opinions are all as simple and natural 
‘@ the opinions of the lamb—and lambs have opinions, as 
well as you and me: though not about spiritual things, as 
_ the Vicar of Cerne sagely observes. | 

_ Well; but, Mr. Carlile, you will say, you do not believe 
ind God: you do not believe in Jesus Christ: you do not 
believe in the Holy Ghost and the Holy Trinity: you do not 
believe in Angels or Spirits: you do not believe in the De- 
ez . you do not believe in Heaven or Hell and a future life 

a immortality : and what should we be, if we did not believe 
jnall these things? 
‘a a aibires: much better, much happier, than you now are: 
spbtere. bear in mind, that, whether you do or do not talk 
Vout beliéving in such things, your belief or disbelief makes 
‘uotan’ atom of difference in the existence or non-existence of 
‘Sih things; nor are’ you at all affected as to your future 
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condition by a talk about believing or not believing in such 
things. The truth of the whole matter is, that no person 
who ever existed believed in such things; for you can only 
believe, so as to be certain, in what you know; and here, | 
would have you put the question to yourselves: do you know 
any thing about those supposed existences of which I do not 
talk about believing ? 

Recollect, that I do uot deny any thing peremptorily 
which another man asserts. Your Parsons come to me and 
say: Why, Mr. Carlile, | am sorry to hear that you do not 
believe in this, that, and the otber things. My answer is: 
Sir, lam a very ignorant man, desirous of being instructed 
by your superior knowledge, be so good to sit down and 
teach me what you know as to the existence of those things, 
about which you express sorrow at my not comprehending. 
This request puzzles them, and a moment’s reflection con- 
vinces them, that they know nothing out of their Bibles! No- 
thing out of their Bibles do they know about the Spiritual 
things! Well then the validity of the Bible is the only thing 
to be considered. And here, J find that none of them have 
ever doubted its validity; but, as they were told to believe 
by their mothers or fathers, so they believe; and this is the 
only argument they have to offer for the validity of the Bi- 
ble! I,-being one of that sort of fellows, who do not like to 
be duped, do not like to be cheated, do not like to labour 
that others may enjoy in idleness what | produce, do not 
like that any man should be able to point his finger at me 
and say: there gues a fool: 1 have enquired, by what au- 
thority my mother made me read the Bible to her, say the 
catechism with my hands behind. my back, kneel down 
whilst some persou read prayers from a book, go to church 
and comé home and tell her what text the Parson preached 
from. I enquired into all these things when 1 began to find 
out.my own ignorance; and | found, that my mother could 
assign nogood reason; but only thought it was proper, because 
she and others had been taught to do the same when they were 
children. , Well! thought I, this isa yery pretty matter that 
one half of the short space of life should be filled up in at- 
tending to expensive ceremonies which no one seems to know 
to be peremptory duties: I will go deeper into this subject: 
_I will.examiue the Bible: I will compare the things there 
, mentioned with the things that are now. known to exist: | 
will ascertain who wrote this Bible, and for what purpose 
it was written. So I began to examine not only the Bible, 
but all the: books I could find written against it; and by the 
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belp of Volnuey, Paine, and a few others, I felt, that I had 
obtained new Jigbts, and was just like a man born a seeond 
time, as Plato used to say, and as the Christians bave bor- 
rowed and mystified from Plato! I begin to feel myself a 
new man! 1 rubbed my eyes, as if from a slumber, looked 
round and saw the world to be a very different thing to what 
[| had before seen it to be; and that, the mass of mankind 
were moved about in the most gross state of ignorance, and 
wade the slaves of a few that were the more cunning, though 
not much less ignorant. , 

Methought, that matters had gone on strangely : that Paine 
and others had written, and that all were not yet enlightened 
as I felt enlightened: and, on further enquiry, J found, that 
the mass of maukind were depraved by bad education and 
still worse example, and that they were too intent on the 
gratification of their passions, too idle, too careless, to think 
about seeking useful knowledge: some of them certainly 
harmless creatures, as harmless as sheep, but not less stupid, 
and these bore with content all the injuries that tyrannical 
ignorance could impose upon them. My resolve was, that 

.Leould do something to destroy this state of things, towards 
ening the eyes of others as | had opened my own; and, 
host as soon as I had shewn my determination—a cry of 
ila y was raised by those who were interested in mak- 
ing shrines for the great Goddess Diana, and I was shut up 
in a prison ! 
/Twenquiring into the validity of the Bible, I had first to 
consider why it was called the word of God. On carefully 
ferns the book, I found it repeatedly stated, that the 
rd said and did this, and that God said and did that; but 
Lalso found, that.there was not the slightest pretension to 
truth in what was thus stated. I first began to enquire 
about a-speaking and acting God. 1 saw that the Bible 
made him the image of the human species; and, on a little 
feliection, 1 found, that it. was impossible that any such a 
Lcould haye ever existed. .1 saw, that the writers of the 
Bible were. wholly ignorant of the science of astronomy, that 
did not know .any-thing about the planetary motions 
orabout the size, distance, and figures of those planets; and 
Tsaw, that they were continually talking about the ends and 
Soteers of the earth, which has no ends and corners! I saw, 
Mat the writers knew nothing about the inbabitants of, the 
Sata bey oud those in their immediate neighbourhood : that 
mey Knew, nothing, aboat the ocean beyond that part which 
Stalled the Mediterranean Sea; and seeing and reflecting 
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upon all these things, I became convinced, that there was 
no God, nothing superhuman, that had any thing to 
do with the production of this book. I then turned to its 
historical character and to its antiquity. Instead of finding 
it the oldest book in existence, [ found that the writings of 
Zoroaster, Hesiod, Homer, and many Chinese writings were 
much older; and that nothing was known of the Bible be- 
fore the Jews returned from the Babylonish Captivity, or 
about five hundred years before the Christian era, or two 
thousand three hundred years from this time. I found, 
that the cosmogeny, or account of the creation, and the story 
about Adam and Eve, were wholly borrowed from similar 
tales among the Persians; and that it is believed by many, 
that the whole of the pretended history of the Jews, priorto the 
Persian Captivity, is nothing more than a Jewish version of 
some Persian writings. ‘This enquiry corroborated my con- 
viction, that all pretensions to their being superhuman wri-| 
tings was imposture, and that, instead of being divine, they 
were not even moral. Those parts which are moral are un- 
questionably pure Persian Writings, such as the books of Job, 
of Proverbs, and of Ecclesiastes. There is another strik- 
ing feature in the Old Testament, and that is, that it says 
nothing about immortality or future life to mankind: which 
is, of itself, a proof of the want of connection and of the 
rotten foundation of the New Testament. ‘For though 
you see the name of Christ repeatedly put at the head of a 
Chapter in the Old Testamevt, you should be informed, 
that this is the late work of Christians, and that there is no 
more allusion to Christ than to me, who am willing to be 
called the Anti-Christ. 4 

Having said thus much in relation to that part of the Bible 
which is called the Old Testament, I will now add a few 
words upon that part which is called the New Testa- 
ment. i 

The generality of you, Christians, who bave had any 
means of enquiring into the origin of these books suppose that 
they were written and put together just after the time at which 
Jesus Christ is said to have lived: but this is wide of the fact; 
they were not written until one hundred years after, and 
were not put together as a book until three hundred years 
after that time. Just think about what was done a hun- 
dred years ago, and then think about what was done three 
handred years ago. Ask yourself, who would believe a 
story heard for the first time a hundred years after it is said 
to have happened.’ And what was done jin this country 
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three hundred years ago, is just as ancient, just as foreign, 
‘ast as much a matter of indifference to us, as what was done 
three thousand years ago, and at three thousaud miles dis- 


The history of Christianity does not afford. the slightest 
proof that such a person as Jesus Christ ever existed, nor 
that any such scenes as those which are described in the 
books called the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles ever 
happened in Judea. The earliest authentic trace of Chris- 
tianity is to be found at Antioch, then a flourishing city in 
Asia Minor; and this an act of the Emperor Trajan of 
Rome, in sending Ignatius, the first known Christian leader, 
from the former to the latter city, in the beginning of thé 
second century. Even this matter has been questioned: 
but Pliny, who acted as Proconsul under Trajan in or near 
Antioch, publicly recognizes the sect of Christians in a letter 
to Trajan, and expresses a knowledge that he, Trajan, bad 
punished some of them at a former period. There is one 
clear fact, almost decisive of the question. Within the first 
century no one historian, no one public writer, no, one 
Court of Justice, has left any record of the existence of such 
asect as a sect of Christians. And bear in mind another 
fact; that the establishment of the supposed birth of Jesus 
Christ as an era did not take place until the city of Rome 
had become insignificant and about 600 years after the year 
one, from which we now date: the consequence of which is, 
that the chronological part of much of the early history of 
Christianity is purely conjectural. 

These are matters, inhabitants of Dorset, which I trust 
you will feel no difficulty in comprehending. Your parsons 
will contradict me if I make false statements. If I do not, 
they will be silent as to what I say to you; but you may 
be assured they will become more active in their abuse of 
me; that will be one sign for you to know, that I am right 
id that they are wrong. 

+ trust, that, I have said enough to shake your hereditary 
th and notions about the Bible, and if you want further 
for mation, I refer you to my catalogue of books on sale. 
will stake my shop and shopmen against all the Gospel 
ps and all the Gospel preachers on the face of the earth. 
Ahere is another point on which it behoves me to give 
Paplormstion and that is, to my seditious character. 

A Kings, Courtiers and Aristocrats, and their ignorant 
Supporters, I am certainly, what St. Paul was to the theo- 
etatical Jews, a most pestilent and seditious fellow. If the 
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world is made up of such things as these; then do I desire 
to turn this world upside down. | 

I began my reforming career as a parliamentary reformer, 
and, | acknowledge, as a political revolutionist: for, all 
patliamentary reformers are political revolutionists, though 
many of them hypocritically talk about reform without re- 
volution, that is, they talk about what they know nothing at 
allabout. Reform is revolution, and-revolution is reform: 
the manner and effect of working it round are other matters 
for consideration, and will vary with the characters of the 
actorsand the persons acted upon. For instance: so bloody 
a revolution as that was in France will never occur in En- 
gland: though it is very likely that one still more bloody 
may occur in Spain and Portugal. . The difference arises 
from the difference in the aggregate knowledge of the peo- 
ple of England, and that of those of Spain and Portugal. It 
is knowledge alone which can soften the ferocity of mankind; 
and it is for this endeavour, from my desire to increase the 
knowledge of my countrymen, that [ have been four years 
a prisoner in your Gaol, subject to the sneers, the insults, 
and the injuries of a set of ferocious brutes. This, inhabi- 
tauts of Dorset, is my only crime, which, if you do not see, 
at present, you will see in a very short time. 

hough, I think that any step towards parliamentary 
reform would be useful, [ do not think it a subject worth 
wasting time upon, since, this and every other species of 
salutary reform must be the result of an increasing know- 
ledge. 

For instance: should you, at the next election of members 
of Parliament, determine to eject your old member, Pitt, 
for the mischief he has been incessantly doing by voting for 
all the mad_projects of the ministers for the last fifty years, 
and return one who will promise to do what Mr. Portman 
has promised, and so have two of what may be called very 
moderate reformers, which means but very moderately honest 
men. You will have evinced, that you bave improved your 
knowledge since the last general election. You will then 
go on, should your two new members not go with you, to 
find two a little keener at reform, a little more honest; 
and so on, until you have some radical Reformers for 
your representatives. This is the way the matter works, 
and all the powers that be,.in heaven above, in the earth 
beneath, or in the waters under the earth, cannot check its 
course. 


Some of you will say : « But you are a Republican, Mr. 
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Carlile, you neither want Kings, nor Courtiers, Peers, nor 
Baronets, Knights nor Esquires.” Well and what do you 
ee wrong in this? Do you find any of these men produce 
any thing, either by the labour of their hands or heads 2 Do 
ou find them fit for any thing but war? “ Ah stop my 
good Sir, not so fast, cannot you see what money they spend 
to increase our labour, and to pay us for working.” And 
 harkee! My neighbours, cannot you see where all their 
moiey comes from? That is a question for your considera- 
tion, How do men, who evidently, avowedly, and boast- 
edly, prodace nothing, how do such men accumulate the 
largest fortunes and oppress those who produce every thing 
their labour ? Can you see how this is done? If you can- 
not, I will-not tell you now, but leave to reflect upon the 
matter; as a little reflection will do you more good than open 
instruction without that reflection. 
~My reform, my republicanism, means, that I wish to have 
the very best laws, the very best magistrates, and the fewest 
faxes. When you see the matter as I do, you will be all 
republicans, excepting the parsons. I shall not be suprised 
toshake hands with your old representative, Squire Pitt, in 
the course of a few years, and hear him say: “ Well, Mr. 
Catlile, lam sorry that we should have so shamefully treated 
you in Our Gaol: bat who would have thought that ever I 
should get to be a Republican in my old age: yet so it is!” 
Tohabitants of Dorset: | hope to address you again, early, 
and often. I know that your good is my good, and that 
| p | bag will be your good: so I ask you to reflect upon 
what I have said, and examine my principles. They are 
simple: and simplicity is the delight of your well-wisher. 
rng RICHARD CARLILE. 

















TQ, WILLIAM MORTON PITT, ESQUIRE, OF 
KINGSTON HOUSE, NEAR DORCHESTER, 
VISITING MAGISTRATE FOR DORCHESTER 
‘GAOL. M: P. FOR DORSET, &c. &c. 
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Str, | +» Dorchester Gaol, Nov. 8, 1823. 
AVE an account to settle with you and your worshipful 





brother magistrates ,-which I am about to state inas worshipful 
amanner as your conduct towards me warraats. I shall have 
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been four years in this Gaol, by the time this reaches your 
eye, and I have found my treatment, and the management 
of this Gaol made up of the most consummate weakness, 
meanness, and villany: whilst my only crime is, a want of 
hypocrisy, and an indisposition to bow to and to respect the 
power of such ignorant, paltry, and base men as you are. 
Two years out of the four; I have been locked up in a room 
because [ would not submit to be ordered in and out ata 
certain hour by your direction: and for the other two years 
I did so submit, because, | would not, with you, be a party 
to the destruction of my wife and child. The matter is now 
coming to a crisis—with me it is a matter of life and death 
—and I have considered the time is now come, at which, it 
becomes an imperious duty in me to resist the tyranny which 
you and your brother magistrates wish to continue upon me: 
and, unless you.change your conduct towards me, that re- 
sistance I am bent on making, at theend of this month, after 
[ have tried all peaceable means of obtaining redress, and 
have failed. J consider myself to be in the hands of a gang 
of assassins: and,as i told your Gaoler to his face, if [am 
to be destroyed, I will not go alone, if I can otherwise ma- 
nage it, My last, at least, shall be an effort to rid the 
world of one.villain; and such a villain as is a tyrant, 
and whom the law.cannot at present reach. I will exhibit 
that in example which I have often taught by precept. 
And here, before I go any further, [ will state all the good 
I know of you, and that all is report: for, certainly, an act 
of humanity from you has not come under my notice or 
hearing in this Gaol. I have heard that you are.an excel- 
lent father, an excellent husband, an excellent friend where 
friendship is professed, and anexcellent landlord. But with 
all these excellences, if true, you have not a spark of high- 
minded feeling or generosity towards an opponent. Your 
mind is as compressed in general judgment, as imbecile in 
action: you are a legislator; but you are a scandal to the 
legislature, corrupt as it is: you are a magistrate; buta 
scandal to the magistracy, impure as it is, at every point, 
and even at its fountain head. Fifty years, nearly, a member 
of Parliament for this county, there is no rotten borough 
member that has shown more servility to the minister of the 
day, whose aim was the disgrace of his country, than you 
have done. It is not known that you ever gave one inde- 
dent vote, or one that was the result of your judgment: 
and, therefore, such a representative as you are, is not only 
a scandal even to the county of Dorset, benighted as it is, 
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but a legislature professedly representati 

as tive, w 

ority of such ‘men as you are, zs a greater vn bas a ma- 

try, than an absolute monarchy, where the monarch pa pase 
vil- 


| have also heard, that you 
often see your os ag ina to ene to the poor: I 
ou must be informed, that it is the Pe subscriptions: but 
and imbecile men as you are ek uct of such ignorant 
of this relief to the poor. f the = weti the necessity 
ture, they would soon find the ‘itl tt 4 i r better legisla- 
try... Your charity is this:—you anal hg ive by their indus- 
bours poor and miserable; and then 7 make your neigh- 
setderation in, relieving them i ay claim a charitable 
The disgrace toa legislature in ie your superfluities. 
cannot be covered by alms. It was g a nation of beggars 
TPiisgiand.to. send three hundred pm: eredit to the people 
perishing paupers of Ireland. It wa ousand pounds to the 
people of England and their gove s a disgrace upon the 
such a mass of misery in Ireland + cna pl that there was 
if you had common sense to see the “fect puck.enef. Amd, 
duct, you would see, that ic a 4s to of your own con- 
bas been to assist in generatin : su i ve done as a legislator 
Bie ip Irsipod, S08 natcaly io Ireland. but ia Eogland 
and many other places. M sed 4 reland, but in England 
have no more notion of the paatiae of of you, is, that you 
bive 10 the House of Commons o of any vote, which you 
which draws you from setae si ply of the borses 
The greatest tyrant, the most ve aie ville! 
existed, has not been without on mete, vile tint ahig 
wards individuals, or a ny leg good qualities to- 
be a great tyrant, as far as his aes mea ofice nny 
licrobber; yet be ma power goes, and &.bese pab- 
Ee Me thetiys Sucks, man wa: eRe inenen® £00 
such has been the Neel - man was Castlereagh, and 
this country, since what has “Be re oh OF tan ieee OF 
tous revolution. The lion the ti cledicnonsly SaaS 
byena, are not without affection ; me for pe pac even the 
panions. But this is not sufficie t f eir.offspring aud com- 
om. He who undertakes to fll pk Stayt Seeman 
carry any bad passions int it. H ke Ppl ag ly 
self but as a servant in trust a d fi goneles “uw 
Welfare of those for hag and .sindy, nothing before the 
My char benefit he professedly acts. 

| ge upon you will be an accusation of i rr 
“tfoughout your whole ‘career and ch tg rein 
0 very ignorant, so ver gahianpun ey that you are 
. y unfit for any public office, that no 
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other individual in the country, in similar offices, has done 
so great an amount of mischief as you have done. 

From your subserviency to the minister of the day, you 
have been appointed one of the Committee to su perintend the 
mahagement of the Milbank Penitentiary ; and by the late 
report of a parliamentary committee, it appears, thataH the 
deaths, or rather, ali the murders, | should say, which have 
lately oecurred in that establishment, have been the result 
of the Committee’s acting upon your injadicious and inhu- 
man advice. You fancied, that the prisoners were too well 
Jed! and you reconymended, that they should be brought to 
the diet which was given to the prisoners in Dorchester Gaol! 
The differences of atmosphere, the characters confined, and 
the periods of their confinement, does not seem to have en- 
tered your head; and even, if it had, [ shall shéw you now, 
that the management of Dorchester Gaol has been far from 
creditable to you, orto any persons belonging to it; and that 
your economy has been of that narrow-minded species, 
which squanders a pound to save a shilling. It may beask- 
ed: how it is that | have been so long silent upon this sub- 
ject. The fact is, that [ have found it extremely difficult to 
get correct information as to the real management of this 
Gaol: and | have been only enabled to ascertain it by a se- 
ries of hints, and comparisons upon those bints, which have 
accidentally fallen from those with whom I have come in 
contact. Conscious, that your conduct would not bear ex- 
amination, or such a scrutiny as I should have been disposed 
to have given it, you have kept me locked up, and have for- 
bidden all kinds of communication between me and the other 
prisoners. Conscious, that your own condact would not 
bear examination, you have set a constaut watch upon me 
that I might have no opportunity of watching you! This is 
the light in which I look at the manner of your locking me 
up so carefully ! : 

The original diet for the prisoners in the Milbank Peni- 
tentiary appears to have been, for the males, one pound aud 
half of bread perday. One pint of gruel or porridge for 
breakfast. For dinner, four days of the week, six ounces 
of coarse beef, half a pint of broth, one pound of potatoes: 
three days of the week, one quart of broth thickened with 
barley, rice, potatoes, or pease, with the addition of cab- 
bages, turnips, and other cheap vegetables, and one pound 
of potatoes. For supper, one pint of gruel or porridge.— 
Salt and pepper asthe committee may direct.—This, at least, 
averaged three pound of solid food per day, besides nourishing 
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liquids. ~The females seem to have been allowed one fourth 
jess; bit apon what fair ground I cannot see: as, to me it 
4s. that a female body has the same need of the same 
amount of nourishment asthe male body. There is no more 
jiference in appetite among the females than is to be found 
among the males. ‘The stomachs and the gastric juices of 
sonie crave more food to satisfy their powers of consumption 
than those of others: but on the average of male and female, 
supposing them all similarly employed, the same amount 
of food isnecessary. If woinen do eat less it is more the re- 
sult of habit, than a physical result. However, the diet of 
the prisoners on the average was very fair, and such as was 
sufficient to keep a hard working. man in health: and more 
than the average of hard working men get throughout the face 
of the earth. 
But see your alteration! One pound and half of bread 
per day—one pint of gruel, and one pint of soup! Here 
was @ cutting off at once of all animal food, except what the 
soup contained, all potatoes, all cabbages, all turnips, all 
rice, in fact, all those vegetables, which the situation of the 
ns confined seemed so much to require, to’ counteract 
the effects of scurvy. Here at once, and without any other 
consideration than that you punished the inmates of Dor- 
chester Gaol in a similar manner, you reduced the quantity 
offood more than half; the result of which has been, the de- 
straction of near one hundred persons—murdered, actually 
starved to death, by an acting upon your suggestions! You 
deserve not only to be kicked out of all office, but out of all 
sociéty. Even, if the first allowance of food bad been too 
much, who, but an imbecile, thoughtless animal, would have 
lessened it by one half at once ; and that, by the destruction 
of the prisoners, apparently, at the approach of the last win- 
tet, And even of this small altered allowance, you made a 
deduction for the females !— -s 
_ Now, for Dorchester Gaol. Bad as this altered diet was 
in the Penitentiary, it was superior to what the prisoners in 
Dorchester Gaol get. By the rules and regulations for this 
Gaol signed by Judges Wood and Bailey in 1810; it was 
ed: that, the general allowance of food shall consist of 
one pound and a half of bread, or of one pound of bread, 
@ proportional quantity of vegetabtes, together with two 
Of thick nourishing soup daily. The bread shall 
Y the quality usually made in the prison, and shall be de- 
red out at breakfast time, and first to the working priso- 
Nee, The vegetables, if any, at the hour of leaving off 
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work. The soup shall either be made WITHOUT MxEA T, or 
be obtained from bones, by means of the digester, or from 
coarse meat, as may be directed by the Visiting Justices 
and shall be thickened with pease, oatmeal, barley, rice, or 
_ otherwise, as may be ordered; and shall be delivered out, 

one half at breakfast time, and the other half at the hour of 
leaving off work. Jhe soup and vegetables shall always be 
served out hot. 

A certain proportion of the soup meat, may (if the Visit. 
ing Justices think proper) be distributed to such working 
prisoners as they may deem deserving of it, or to the sick or 
convalescents. 

The Rules and Regulations were thrown upon the shelf 
long before I came to the Gaol ; nor has the food of the priso- 
ners corresponded with what was here laid down, scanty as 
it was! 

When | came to the Gaol, in 1819, there were but two 
arp hey and one watron, and these, instead of having de- 
cent salaries, so as to Preyee any occasion for their taxing 
the prisoners, had, and I believe still have, but mere nominal 


wages, and are, consequently, encouraged to tax the priso- 
ners at discretion. This is another of your honest and sav- 
ing plans! Your penny wise and pound foolish plans! The 


Gaoler, of this Gaol, bad, at that time, £312 per year; and 
out of that sum he had to pay all the officers of the Gaol, 
or two turnkeys, matron,and clerk. To each of these turn- 
keys, he paid fourteen shillings per week; and the matron 
had a whole five shillings weekly! ‘ln consequence of filling 
this five shilling weekly office she has to keep a servant to 
look after her own children; and I engage to say, that this 
servant costs her seven or eight shillings weekly! Now, 
Mr. Visiting Justice! Mr. Member of Parliament! Mr. Gaol 
Manager ! have you got sense enough to calculate arithme- 
tically, the matron’s loss or gain, if she had no profits but 
her wages? 

Do not say that this is a new consideration to you, that 
you have heard nothing of the case before: you have heard 
the case: you examined the matron five years ago, as to her 
wages, expressed your surprise at their smallness, but you 
either did uot see, or did not care, who made up the defici- 
ency: Here isa clear case, in which you openly encourage 
the turnkeys and the matron of this Gaol, which is compara- 
tively speaking completely in your hands, to prey upon the 
prisoners.. They also say, that, if their wages were all they 
had to look to, the place would not be worth their notice. 
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twas my full intention to have laid this statement before 
the Magistrates at the last Quarter Sessions; but, a circum- 
stance occurring at the moment, in which the matron de- 
ceived me by a falsehood and gave me great displeasure, in- 
duced me to abstain, lest the matter should wear the appear- 
ance of personal pique towards her. ‘Towards the servants 
of the Gaol I have no personal pique ; for, with the excep- 
tion of a few falsehoods in which they have been encouraged 
by the Guoler at least, if not by you also, | have seen them 
donothing, but ] should have done myself under similar cir- 
cumstances. My intention was to have introduced the mat- 
ter tothe notice of the Magistrates; because, | saw, that the 
new act for regulating Gaols orders them to fix the wages 
of the turnkeys and matrons at a proper remuneration. It 
is you, and your conduct, that I attack, with that of your 
Gaoler, and not that of the servants of the prison. I am al- 
ways in pursuit of that game which is commonly called no- 
ble, though by me, zgnodb/e. It is for such little narrow- 
minded men as you, to punish the little thieves; I shall look 
after you, and the rest of those who encourage theft by 
wholesale. 

The food of the prisoners in this Gaol, since I have been 
here, has been, a loaf every other day and hot soup every 
day, and only once a day, at twelve o'clock. With the ex- 
ception of a pound of beef and potatoes on Christmas-day, 
this is the whole of the Gaol allowance. The bread is 
sometimes good, and sometimes bad, according as the corn 
tuns, or as the baking is managed. ‘These turnkeys at four- 
teen shillings per week, have to lock up and unlock all the 
prisoners, bring in all provisions, do all errands, make the 
dough and bake the bread, cut up andsalt the Gaoler’s pigs, 
catch and kill his pigeons, with many other menial matters; 
and a prisoner, situated as I am, can get nothing done in 
cleaning or cooking, but by these jacks of all work: they 
have also had, when I have chosen to go out, to attend 
mein my hourly walks, though an extra hand has been 
taken on for that purpose: that is, so to watch me that I may 
not wateh you. You. will understand me well, Mr. Pitt. 

‘The loaf is stated to be three pounds for the two days; 
butifrom the baking, and the meal being made up just as it 
es from the mill, it looks but a mere dumpling, and is 
about the size of a) Baker's Half Quarten.. 1 have heard 
lurnkeys say; that some of the men will eat the whole 


‘tone meal, and then,:for the next two days, till another 


comes be ready to eat each other. | have seen boys and 


! 
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other prisoners begging bread from the debtors, just as if 
they were in a state of starvation ; and I am sure, that, had 
the atmosphere of Dorchester Gaol been similar to the at. 
mosphere of thie Milbank Penitentiary, the prisoners, under 
their-late and present diet, would have rotted like Sheep in 
bad seasons. 

The soup, I understand, after much ‘complaint, has lately, 
been improved; for, it used to be perfect pig’s meat, and 
such as some well-fed pigs will not touch. One day it used 
to be made of black pig’s peas, the other of barley; and | 
have heard it said, and know it to bea fact, that the women, 
on coming to the Gaol, loathe tt until they are in a state of 
starvation: and that those who can even gel potatoes will 
never touch it. Was not the Gaol particularly well situated 
for soil and air, a chalk soil and open in its front to a fine 
country air, with but a fifteen feet walk on the side of a 
hill, the consequences of the diet would be felt just as they 
were felt in the Penitentiary. Here is no gruel, no vegeta- 
bles allowed, and the soup is the only hot food delivered. 
The quantity of soup to each prisoner, | could never ascer- 
tain; but [.have reasons to think, that there is no measure- 
ment; thatso many buckets are put into a yard, and that 
the prisoners get more or less according to their number. 

Bear in mind, that my accusation against you is that of 
imbecility and meanness in general, and of villany towards 
me individually. You never were qualified for any office, 
and never ought to have aspired to any thing of the kind. 
-In this Gaol, you are completely an object for ridicule to 
all the persons in it ; and though, it isaltogether your hobby, 
_and by building up and pulling down, altering aud re alter- 
ing, you waste about five hundred pounds a year out of the 
county rates, and keep the whole building in confusion, you 
do nothing but add evil to evil; and every day unfolds to 
you yesterday’s folly. 7 

You foster a Gaoler who is made up of every bad. pas- 
sion ;.and who, to, your knowledge, has, comparatively 
committed every crime in this Gaol, for which Bridle, was 
expelled from Iichester. You know, that he was singularly 
eruel and depraved as a youth; and.that) bis only absence 
‘from the Gaol was to be a participator in the cruelties prac- 
-tisedin Ireland, under.the Secretaryship of Castlereagh, And 
though he’ states himself to me to bea cipher in the manage- 
»ment of the Gaol, khave no doubt, but you find him quite 
delighted to enforeevyour orders; in. regard to the treatment 
I receive, if notactive in the recommendation of them. 
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You, Mr. Pitt, have got a young wife, and by some 
means or other, are getting a young family, and n.y advice 
to you is, that you relinquish all public offices; and, with 
Watts’s Hymns in your hand, “ spectacles on nose,” “sans 
teeth,” “ sans every thing,” sit at home, rock the cradle, and 
sing: | 

I. 
Hush, my dears, lie still and slumber, 
Your HOARY PAPA guards your bed, 


Thinking to increase your number, 
Though to age he has long been wed! 


I]. 


Full fifty years has he, purblind, 
Trodden the path Corruption forms; 
But further jeers has now declined, 
To lull your little baby storms. 


Ill. 


The world grows wise, whilst he grows weak, 
His borrowed customs they despise; 

So cradle. friendship he will seek 
With you, who cannot yet advise. 


Vi. 


Hush! babies, hush! lie and slumber 

Hush! hush! hush! hush! and be not cross; 
No more he’ll seek division’s number, 

Nor smile at opposition’s loss. 


digi | V. 
>>> Your little charms, he will cherish, 
ae _ And all the cares of office quit; 
«>» » When such men as Carlile flourish, 
Ot vy It is not the time for William Pitt! 
i eg : VI. 
ai. _. My mn an has been— “‘ Hear! Hear! 
eek No other language could I pour, 
die... With “aye,” and “no” scarce uttered clear 
det). In '‘Stephen’s vault I’ve sat my hour. 


iadics « | Vil. 

“ In Dorset’s Gaol long have I reigned, | 
sol The master cock of that foul walk; 
milla &/’ve crewed and chuckled as I deigned, 

a Each Carlile’s wish and move to baulk. 


» 
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VITl. 


The world begins to shew its frown, 
1 find that I have lived my hour; 

From “ Hear!” to ‘“‘ Hush!” I must come down, 
And languish with my fair Seymour. 


IX. 


Then Hush! my babes, be not alarmed, 
Your Papa quits his public life; 

To nurse you dears, and to be charmed 
With virile thoughts of his dear wife. 


THE END. 


Pardon my poetic vein: when [ tell you that it never 
pleases myself, I hope it will not displease you. This is 
buta beginning of my addresses to you and other magistrates 
of this county. I have borne your sneers, your insults, and 
your injuries, for four years, with manly fortitude; and now 
for the wholesome purpose of making you and some of 
your neighbours wiser, | am about to retaliate. 

You will do well to think of all I have’here written you. 
You will do well to think seriously about the cause and 
consequence of keeping me so closely locked up from the 
open air. You will do well to reflect upon all the mischief 
in which your officious ignorance has made you a partici- 
pator.. You may see that all your pretensions of supporting 
those, who were carrying on wars to preserve the country from 
auarchy and infidelity, has been but one consummate piece of 
wickedness ; and that those very allies with whom, and for 
whom you have professedly carried on war, are now become 
by far the greater enemies than Buonaparte could have been. 
You will soon see, that you have set up those very allies 
upon a load of debt in this country, for no other purpose 
than to teach them to scoff at the imbecility with which 
you, and such as you, have covered the whole Government ; 
in fact, the whole country. .You will do well to reflect 
upon what J have said to you, about your management of 
this Gaol: and above all, you will do well, you will do the 
greatest amount of good within your power to do, to retire 
from all office, and sit at home musing upon the Cradle 
Hymn, which [ have composed for you, until you can sing 
it from memory. 


RICHARD CARLILE. 
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pitt y : ~ 


its LETTER TO A FRIEND. 





a, 
_ Dear Sir, 10 London, Sept. 28, 1823. 

You request my Opinion respecting what you call “the human 
soul.”s If l were asked; whether I believed that the human ani- 
mal has superadded to his natural organization an immaterial 
something, indescribable, yet possessing within itself a conscious 
identity, which will continue to.exist and.possess the same con- 
scions identity: when:the animal frame to which it is now attached 
shall, become disorganized and decomposed, | should immediately 
answer: No. This, I perceive, to be the nature of your question 
though: the ‘answer simply given in the negative will not be satis- 


factory. I will, therefore, as briefly as possible, proceed to assign 


ome few reasons for the opinion thus stated. 

_jimthe first place, let us consider what man is. He has been 
defined to be a living, feeling, thinking, active being. This defi- 
nition’can only apply to the living body, as we say, a dead body 
and,not a dead man, in common conversation. 

The senses are necessary to constitute that consciousness, that 
identity, which is the question under consideration. The ‘eyes 
furnish us with ideas of colour, shape, proportion, distance: the 
ears with the varieties of sound producing different ideas accord- 
ing to the vibration upon the tympan of the ear; in consequence of 
the action'.of other bodies upon each other the palate enables 
us to judge of the quality of the nutriment during the process of 
mastication and drinking; the olfactory nerves, for smelling, by 
which means we are enabled to judge of the state of the atmo- 
ee manitich we move, and these avoid pestilential contagion ; 

the sense of touch; or feeling, to which it has been said all 
theiother:senses might be reduced, enabling us to judge of the 
specifie- gravity of bodies, their texture and quality, as hard, soft, 
smooth, rough, &e. 
» Tet us reverse the scene and suppose the senses to be gradually 
taken away. | The eyes destroyed, and the man blind, all ideas 
of light, colour, distance, vanish: it is-one and the same thing to 
him whether he be in a dark or a light place; whether the objects 
uch he ig surrounded. be white or black; whether he be on 
: brink of a precipice; of on a level plane; whether it be dy 
onnight, the light yields\ him no advantage; colours, with all 
their gay variety of lustre and beauty, present to him no choice; 
the sense of danger is equally powerful on the plain as on the 
Ink of the precipice; noon-day light yields him no consolation; 
oeidark.night. on shim has thrown its sable curtain; and the 
NG: exist, possessing only four instead of five parts or senses. 










- *hus thermind, which is ali that is meant by soul, is seen to re- 


hi parts to-be complete, and has lost one. 
No. 19, Vol. VIE 
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Destroy the ear and let the man become deaf: the birds ma 
pour forth their melodious song, the viol, the harp, and the tim- 
brel, may be sounded in consort and harmony, the sweet and 
melodious voice of lovely woman; the oath of the assassin, the 
bleating of the lamb, the roar of the lion, the murmuring rill, and 
the impetuous rush of the cataract; the rough, blusterous, and 
- haughty voice of the despotic tyrant, and the mild, gentle, elegant 

and fascinating voice of eloquence:are vain to him: the one yields 
him no charms, produces no pleasurable sensations; the other 
causes no dread, no notice to him.of danger; there is a mighty 
chasm; there is a blank; there exists but three parts of a soul. | 

Next destroy the palate; taste thus gone, the ‘pear, the plum, 
the peach, the grape, &c., are:as regards all'idea or flavour one 
and the 'same thing: the varieties of fish, flesh, and fowl; sweet 
or sour, fresh or rotten, are not yet known by any different sen- 
sations; their flavours ‘not ‘estimated; the aliments which pass 
through for the nourishment of the body seem but to feed the 
motion of an insensate machine. tigot., 

»There are but two parts of the soul left, it can now only feel 
and smell! And is this man, proud man, superior man? Two more 
senses only! Deprive him of these and all 1s over. 

Smelling, the irritation produced on the delicate membrane by 
which the interior of the nostrils is covered, lét this be destroyed, 
and the rose, and honeysuckle; the carnation, and geranium, the 
lavender, and the rosemary, with all their various families’ may 
join the impalpable corpuscles that emanate from their odorous 
bodies and produce’no sensation! The flowers may bloom in the 
spring, he may inhale the atmosphere, embalmed with fragrance, 
yet he knows it not: the contagion of pestilential disease may 
fill the ait which should refresh and invigorate the frame; death 
may seize his very vitals, ere he ean be aware of of it. 

We see the map now existing but with one sense, exposed to 
every danger, with but'one means of knowing it, the sense of 
feeling! Deprive himself of this and all is over! Fire and water, 
earth and air, hard, soft, rough, and smooth, all—all is to him a 
blank ! Jt matters not. what may be. thé constituent .parts, there 
can be no personal consciousness or identity independent ‘of the 
senses ! aw | oI 

[ have thus separately considered the loss of the senses, to shew 
more plainly the effects: I have said that the mind of man is the 
soul of man; ‘that the mind is formed by: the perception of sensa- 
- tion, produced by the impression of external objects: every sensation 
ts the shock given to the organs, every perception is this shock pro- 
pagated to the brain, and throughout the frame: every idea is the 
image of the object to which the sensation and the perception ts to be 
ascribed, Hence it will be seen, that if the senses be not moved 
“there can neither be sensation nor perception, nay, ideas. 

I might-have considered more fully the effects consequent on 
the gradual loss of the senses, but it is evident,‘ from the closest 
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observation, that the powers of the mind decline with those of the 
body. If we tiotice aman in the winter of his days, bending 
with age and infirmity, with every corporeal faculty falling to de- 
cay, and his almost sapless trunk withering like the tree of the 
fret, we cannot but observe the intellectual feebleness which 
Jems COnsequent on such decay of the bodily powers; and this 
is particularly evident where a robust constitution has protracted 
an existence to fout or five score years, and where the anithal 
frame has not sank in early life under some powerful disease. 
Every appearance, observable by us, favours the idea of a mortal- 
ityof mmd as well as of body, and this is so palpable, that I 
think all reasoning in support of its immortality is quite incon- 
dusive. Wollaston, in his religion of nature delineated, arguing 
forthe immateriality of the soul, says: “If a/l matter be cogitative, 
inking must be the essence and definition of it. If it be es- 
tial to Matter, it must have thought in times past, and must 
always continue to think. Again, if thinking be essential to mat- 
ter, every part of matter must think, and a system of material 
ts would be a system of things conscious, every one by itself, of 
ils OWn xistence and individuality, but there could be no one 
elf-consciousness, or thought common to the whole. Jux- 
sition could add nothing. 3 
“The accidents of matter are so from being made by any power 
0 produce cogitation, that some even of them shew it incapable 
haying a faculty of thinking superadded. The very divisibility 
afit does this.” | 
“This is éyidently an ill founded conclusion. The faculty of 
i is superadded to matter; this faculty is even communicat- 
two distinct parts of the human frame, yet its operation is 
 Lhave introduced this from Wollaston, because I have 
it conterided that it is conclusive on the subject: to me it 
‘the reverse. : 
itton imhis “‘ Defence of the Divine Legation of Moses” 


shewn that the Jews formerly entertained no such opinion as 
























iiinortality*. Their sacred books which the following selections 
ety contradict any such notion. Your fathers where 
t¢ they? “And the phrophets do they live for‘evert ?¢ His breath 


goeth forth, he returneth to his earth: in that very day his 
houghts perisht. For that which befalleth the sons of men, be- 
th Deasts, even one thing befalleth them: as the one dieth, so 

€ other; yea, they have'all one breath, so that a man hath 
'pre-etinénnce above a beast; for all is vanity. - All go unto 
me place, all are of the dust, and all tiirn to dust again §. 
i yy Se, Sena Yours, respectfully, 
ie  BDWARD HENMAN. 
* | ad ni ed, (says Ensor) although unwillingly, by Tillotson and 
> and candidly by Le Clercq and Geddes. 

t Zechariah, chap. i. ver. 5. t Psalm cxlvi. ver. 4. 


a § Ecclesiastes, chap. ili. ver. 19, 20. 
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TO. THE EDITOR OF THE REPUBLICAN. 





Sir, Noy. 3, 1823. 
Ir you will insert the following corrections in the next number of 
your *‘ Republican,” you will particularly oblige me. 


. In No: 17, Vol. VII". of “ The Republican,” in a letter signed 
wE.C. : 


Page 519, line 8, from bottom, for then, read though. 
520, line 5, from bottom, for Asiatic, read Arctic. 
521, line 16, from top, for is, read has. 
— line 12, from bottom, for now,.read new. 
523, line 12, and 13 from top, for, hence all the attributes 
of such beings are easily deduced, read, hence are all 
the attributes of such Being easily deduced. 


Sir, 

I cannor avoid the opportunity, to make two or three observa- 
tions on your note, public or private, as you may think proper. 
In the first place let me observe, and I hope without offence, that 
though I did not expect you to deliver up the Castle of Atheism 
at discretion, I did not.expect that when driven from your mate- 
rial citadel, you would have taken refuge in your subterranean 
passages, recesses and gloomy caverns of security. I did not 

now that I had entered into any compact, whereby I was bound 
to dissect or analyze intellect, or tell you what it was, I thought 
it sufficient, to’shew it was a real existence howeyer generated, 
composed or produced; a self-moving power and free, within a 
certain circle, and which if no circle or restraint existed would be 
infinite, in short, I thought it sufficient to shewit, and develope 
its source, without exhibiting its component parts; perhaps some 
superior genius may arise that may decompose intellect, and 
sound as well as light, but light is light, and intellect will be. in- 
tellect, and sound will be sound: light is still no more than use- 
ful, intellectywill be no more than very valuable, and sound can 
be compose@ into nothing more agreeable than music. The mi- 
croscope will shew the veins and fibres of the oak,.but it will add 
nothing to its strength. , 

_In the next place, I have to say, your organ~-and your piano- 
forte are not so much out of tune, as perhaps you imagine. You 
say ‘ ¢ see intellect, but we cannot see how the organ 1s pro- 
ducedWhich prodices the intellect.” This tells to proof, you 
should have.been the last to have said thus much*. Not mine: 


* I beg pardon of J, E. C, I am not disposed to withhold an atom of 
truth for the sake of a system of words. 1 do not talk about God. Let 
J. E. C. exhibit his. 
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but'ydur God temember is matter, there is nothing in existence 
butimatter, intellect is matter. Ergo: Intellect is your God, there 
is no difficulty: the only difficulty is in reconciling, your God 
with my God, you do not know how your God acts, nor I mine; 
but you set some value on intellect; I say it is the master key, 
the power of powers, or only power; where there is nothing to 
| intellect) must exercise sovereignty*, must be superior 
tothat:which is inert, the laws of all nature could be sooner - 

sed than this position; and this position so simple, once ac- 
knowledged, all 1 ask flows from it, for this intelligent or intellec- 
tualipower, being uncontrolled, can exhibit his powers, or propor- 
tiotis of his power, by what means or process, or for what dura- 
tion he pleases. - What is there to say to an all-powerful intellec- 
tual being +, thou shalt not be intelligent, till thon hast assumed 
amortalform,’ or caused thyself to emanate from an organic 
structure, what is to say to him, this or that is essential to thee 
and thoucanst not» alter it. Thus whatever formed this organic 
structure, possessed all the powers with which it is endued, and 
could have exhibited them by other means; thus all you can say 
amounts to this, he cannot work a contradiction, he cannot make 
any thing 'toexist and not exist at the same time, but he appoints 
certain means to which the existence of those things are attached, 
—bat'we know nothing of their connection but by experience. 
Thus, Sir, one sound is attached to, or produced, if you please, 
your organ, another by your piano-forte, and neither of them 
Sound in vacuo; this does not surprise you because, it is 
1 and common, but if you were to go a thousand miles from 
, Of Say mid-way on the Pacific Ocean, and was to hear your 
organ or your piano-forte, you would indeed be surprised: but if 
! been always ‘heard there, it would be ranked only among 
fhe*commion oécurrences not yet accounted for, divested of the 
tetrors ‘and ‘destruction accompanying the volcano, the earthquake, 
aid'thétornado. © We should: seek for, or expect there was, ‘a 
nly, as wellas there must’ be for these and the attrac- 

tion ofgravity ; but ‘experience’ alone must guide us to it, we 
catnot infer'what any secondary cause must be, from an effect, 
lhe we can often discover by. such inference what itis, yet 
we know of no means essentail to the end, beyond abstract quan- 
tity and number. Thus the first. cause can only be known. by 
is works, but his. works having: made us acquainted with intel- 
ect, We recognize it as the highest possible or only active or ac- 
val p have before said, that which has it not, must 
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not produce the organs of intellect.”»: Though I think 1 have 
sufficiently done this, yet: for the sake’of good manners, I will re- 
peat, that if non-intellectual; power could produce intellect, it 
would be no longer non-intellectual. 

»Allyproperty preduced belangs tothe producer: but you are 
still thinking: of the music and the musician, you do not keep the 
property together, if you had the art: to make the instrument and 
the musician and compose the music, you would be neither music, 
musician, nor instrument, but you: must necessarily possess the 
power. of all. ry a : | 

With. respect to your echo, Sir, in my humble opinion, I think, 
that is notin point, or if it is, it makes a'point against you. You, 
I humbly conceive, compare an echo to’ intellect, why, that is 
spiritualizing it beyond spirit; 'whereas, you say it is material. | 
conclude by saying, I trust that temperate discussion ‘will ‘never 
alter the respeet and consideration of |: 


Your humble Servant, 
J. Ev. 


To Mr. Carlile. 


B.S. I think on reperusing this it can do no harm at least, 
if you can afford it a place in your Republican. | 





‘ Note.—Before I. proceed ‘further: I’ call’ upon J. E. C. 
to say what he means by 4theism: as this is a word to 
which different men attach different ideas. 1 understand, 
that he is as much of an Atheist to me as I am to bim. | 
want him to write about ¢hings aud not about words which 
have no known relation to things, . All he. says about “ sub- 
terranean passages, recesses and gloomy, cavern of security,” 
is to me quite unintelligible. In fact, without. meaning. to 
offend, I must say, that to the major, part of his:sentences | 
cannot attach an idea. This may be;the result; of my sta- 
pidity: for, ‘Ll acknowledge that: all kinds ‘of “spiritual 
things” are: “ repugnant tomy notions.”* His answer about 
intellect does not increase my ‘knowledge ; nor ‘can I see 
‘upon what his ideas of that word rest) 5 

-' ‘Respecting the echo. 1 introduced’ it asa specimen of 
music or sound resulting from an arratigement of‘ material 
substances, and an action of the agitated air upon those sab- 
stances. I meant it as.an example-of the fallacy of talking 
aboutspirits or fancied intellectual powers, since we now know 
its cause and can Create echoes at discretion; whereas, out 
ancestors knew not but this too was a, spiritual intellectual 
Gnd mimicking being? 
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ing Be Os evidently ‘shrinks ‘from an examination of. his 
owe words, he is not pleased at being asked “ What is intel- 
»oBir IT sée no*other means of convincing him ‘of’ the 
y of his present notious, but to call upon him for’ proofs 
and explanations apon all the andefined words that he uses. 
bis item pts to find out what he means by Atheist and 
ec , be will, perhaps, Jearn that he can attach no tan- 
meaning to them; that they are words used by mere 
nce. . | , 
introduce some extracts of a letter [ have just, received 
froma London Friend, which I expect will induce J. E. C, 
totake a metaphysical journey on a new road, 
dnidt nossors if . 
lige oY (aivtl Jad : 
ang Furs v DY... Oct 21, 1823. 
}aave ‘a curious anecdote to relate to you, shewing the progress 
offnfidel‘opinions:' A Lady, a friend of mine, not the Lady of 
whom’ you have before heard, but another very extraordimary 
woman, of great’acquirements and singular wisdam, this Lady 
has owe*cH1LD, she has a young woman whose business it is to 
look after the child.» When’ this young woman first came into the 
family, she requested time might be allowed her to go’ to church 
oneeon each Sunday. “An arrangement was of course made, and 
thewentregularly tochurch. During the summer, my friend took 
a small place in the country, and while’ there she observed that 
her narse-maid did not vo to church. One day she said to her: 
Pobservethat you have not been to church since we have been 
in the country, how is that? The servant laughed, and said: Oh! 
 ‘M@amddo not care’for going to < iurch so as I used to do. 
°My father has 'shewn me that itis absurd. Your Father? 
‘he has convinced me that all religion is an imposition on the 
ling» Well, what is:your father? My father keeps a small 
stable’ public house in —— Street, and once a week, 
‘number of -his neighbours assemble as a club, not to drink 
th, ‘but to'read and ‘discuss, they have a great many ‘books, 
‘they'are none of them Christians; I really believe that, vast 
*of the working people are leaving off being Christians. 
ght this anécdote'too charactéristic of the time to’ with- 


2 Paden visited ‘you was weakness itself, this he \was 
6 be; if you kept him ‘to his proofs. All the proofs lies with 


' ‘one'has to'do is, to confess his ignorance, to say 
not ‘the evidehde necessary ‘to establish the points ‘he is 
oie to*believé;-and then he at once poses the parson.- A 

al ttempts*to\shéw what by reason cannot be shewn, 


ays'weak\ just’as you yourself dre, when you'ex- 
pares Poy howlunecilect is produced. HED, 
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«if Wedo not:say that any,kind of matter thinks, but we say that 
itis,the onganization that the matter, feeds, that thinks.” Now | 
ean conceive nothing. more yague, inconclusive, nonsensical, and 
superstitious than this, your creed. ‘ Matter.cannot think; this in- 
cludes two assumptions, neither of which can be proved. « Or- 
ganization thinks.” Organization, is a word which means con- 
struction, a putting together of parts or pieces. . As you have here 
used it, an assemblage of various things constituting one general 
thing, call it a man, and then it means having brought together 
the several parts which compose him—that is, mind, a general 
term, by which we are given to understand, that a man is not an 
homogeneous mass, but consists of parts. Organization is then a 
word which designates ‘no thing. It is then ‘merely a word, and 
now comes the question, can a word think, can organization think. 
You will say no, that is, you will say no, if you shake yourself, 
and Jook again at the words as you have printed them. I can 
find, any one can find, as good words to make a soul of as you 
can find to account for the production of intellect... When you 
are wise,enough to know how much you really do know, and how 
much you do.not know, your propensity to acount for many things 
will leave you, and you will then cease.to mislead others. I can 
see clearly what it was that,led you;to account for thought. It is - 
- Your'notion of cause and effect: This you. do not understand. 
‘You suppose there is a connection: between what you call a cause, 
and its-effect. .Whether there be a connection or not is what we 
ean pever know, what we know is this, a.circumstance occurs, 
which is'followed. by another circumstance, and this being often 
mepeateds we conclude that it will always be so: that is, we znfer 
$05) why. itishould be. so we.do not'know} all.we know is, the re- 
‘sult; whence our inference. » Why, what we call a cause, should 
produce what we callan effect, we do not know, because we do 
not-know the connection between what,we.call the cause and the 
‘effect. . Thus you see that we only substitute a’word, and nothing 
buta word, when. we talk of cause andjeffeet.: I will that my arm 
shall rise; and. it does.rise.. Do. I know the cause, no, not 1, do 
Jbknow-ef any connection between my will.and the action, not I, 
‘indeed.i; What.then.do 'I know, nothing, as.to, cause and effect ? 
Nothing, «-] infer the one from the other, all.I-know is the infe- 
renee.’ And for all purposes that, are useful this is. sufficient. 
'The why and the wherefore is of no importance, and if there be a 
sohy andi d) wherefore it:is undiscoverable.:;»You will think of this 
_ dnt awill ‘not-conclude that.I am correct,»perhaps you may not 
_¢learly comprehend me;: but; if you think and re-think, you will, 
imtime, convince yourself that you do not. know, one thing, and 
ithatiyow,can only know another.thing, and: you will cease to use 
swords: which; do, not’ convey ideas. «4; Organization thinks,” can 
onvey noidea.- Some part of the letter to.Mrs.Fry,are excel- 
‘lent. »:But the: introductory. part-is!'weak.»Yout correspondent 
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(i:will never find that “‘ intellect is the result-of organiza- 
it be more»than you will find his almighty power; bane 
inferences; incapable of proof, the one as much as the other. But 
‘observe:»im your letter to Mrs. Fry, you say, ‘+ Organization 

| — —in your note:'to J. E. C..you say, intellect (thought). is 
the? result: of organization. This, I am sure.is not by any; means 
elear to yourself, even in the mode of expressing it, My object 
cannot be mistaken by you. It is to make you strong, that you 
may be: permanently useful. You will not, I am sure, take my 
ipse dixit for any thing; but will reason the matter for, yourself 
and make your conclusions your own. , 








““LAMENTATION FOR SPAIN! 





gid dey fyi) pra i “a0 } 
Ou!qweep my muse! norlet thy tears be restrained... The heroes 
who:havefallen in defence of the liberties of mankind deserve thy — 
warmestisympathies. |. Spain, the land where freedom had planted 
sacred banner, is overrun by despotic hordes.. Spain, on 
which was placed our most sanguine expectations, is again under 
the dominion of tyrants and priests! Spain, where the rights of 
man had begun to be respected, is again to be tyrannized over by 
an‘Holy Inquisition; and brutalized by an occasional Auto da. fe ! 
Those who have not fallen in the contest, must, to escape the fate 
that would otherwise await them, exile themselves, and leave their 
country. degraded; demoralized, and a prey to every thing that is 
base; rapacions,,and;tyrannical. Those who have been unfortu- 
nate enough to fall into their enemies power, must suffer a cruel 
and agonizing death; to glut the blood-thirsty disposition ofthe pet- 
ing monster; that most contemptible thing Ferdinand ; 
who of all that was ever heard of, best deserves to be 

ed upon.a pole, and under- written, ‘ here you may see the 










she ulustrious RizGo, the friend of mankind, the assertor of 
=. ty's rights, the author of that glorious revolution, which 
lad considered ‘as the beginning of a new era in the annals 6f 

ue World, he, he too must'become a victim to ignorance and into- 
‘eranite, ‘under the specious ptetext of consolidating the mterests of 
and the throne!’ Detestable words! May they speed- 

ed from the vocabulary of mankind: for they, with others 
meteridency, have been the cause of all the misery,-ta- 





ie; and devastation; that have depopulated the globe. He, too, 
‘Must dies:to satiate the brutal rminutibet of those. tell destroyers. of 
t hi $ofthe, human race; those villains, who puri 
Manis: made’ for their pleasures; to be their slaves, to do ragems l, 
Wit xepeive in return all that malevolence,. joined to the most 
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degrading ‘can inflict... We:mourn over his: fat 
shall he die anrevenged ¢ - Will: tyranny always be Sicieatlons 

Must knowledge always submit to ignorance? Shall slavery al: 
ways-be the lot of mankind? Surely not= his death shall be re- 
venged: the ‘principles of liberty have taken deep root in the 
minds of many who will not, cannot, forgetthem; and at the first 
opportunity they will call to a severe account, all'those who have 
sported ‘with the lives and liberties of their féllow-creatures. 

Po ifeees Sn Ti ANTI-MEN DAX. 


yas 948) 


‘November 8; 1823. 








ANECDOTE OF GALILEO. 
HOY FOIL a 





GaLILz0, the astronomer, being cited before the tribunal of the 
_ Hély Inquisition and made to abjure ‘his doctrine of the Coperni- 
can, or true system ‘of the world, after going through the forced 
ceremony, indignant at the humiliating. concession he had been 
compelled to make, stamped his foot upon theearth, saying, “ Jt 
moves notwithstanding.” \ ’ asalnon > | 





\o\ Note +-This: anecdote. of Galileo, whether true or not, 
cohveys‘a great moral lesson... It. may, teach us that how- 
ever we may dispute about words, about» opinions, about 
{netaphysical and religious systems; however we may hate 
and fobs seth other for a difference in opinions ; our 
disputes, our hatreds; and our ‘persecutions,-will not change 
one “physical: fact | Everything remains “as ‘before: tnd 
though ‘we disturb olitselves by*our ignorance aud folly, to 
dispute about what we do not ufdérstand, we ‘cannot alter 
the motion of a fly that nay bé’out*of our réach.* Man is 
certainly the most contemptible of all existing things, and is 
. mnass,of contradictions in himself. Under the pretence of 
yavenging some, power which: he cannot define, and uader 
thei pretence.of worshipping that power, he outrages, it by 
\persecuting! those who, donot say, and.do the same words 
andjactions as bimself! -1f he,be grossly,ignorant,, be fancies 
that it'is'the will) of almighty »power, that: all should. be of 
‘his Stamp! Ifshe be weak in body, he: fancies. that the 
‘St¥ength atid vigourof others is: the: result: of evil passions! 
: , the visionary; ignorant ‘fanatic))lives but as an ele- 
‘fer Metberasinatt' sets 
‘ br animal} @* © OF 2eo1sessig¢rieds rwirabsa:e: 6 
Te isa charge upon ‘the Anti Christian) that be would de- 
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prive the Christianvof the-hope of immortal life, ‘The Ghris« 
inmicannot see that the-hope isno proof of the reality; and 
whether becholds: the ‘hope: or not, the reality: wilh be the 
samey (Tbe ‘Anti+Cbristian does | not seek’ to deprives the 
Christian ofyhis morality; therefore, it is: chear, thatihe does 
gotiseek to deprive-him> of. any thing valuable. The Anti- 
Christian desires to; inerease the morality of the Christian, 
4ndjinso doing, -he certainly, the better qualifies him) to.en+ 
joysit, if there is to be an immortablife., But Christians: will 
not reason’ withus mor with themselves. To believe or! be 
damned:is:their-motto;:and though they. know. not what-to 
believe, nor where to be damned, they damn theniselves 
about, their )-belief,: and: continually’ believe that they: are 
-damied; because they cannot believe ; and that they do-be* 
lieve because they do not. dike to be\damned! Such isia 
‘@hristian!:whod would notbe | veto | 


! enw Ti Ooh a i 
oy ANTICHRIST?) 
B Dead Eh i i ' H aW1.y 
\e sete tel eS engieeaae Sener 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN MR. CARLILE, 
eet AND, THE LAWYERS. 





pie 


Ft te eee Se 
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wes) 870 ‘CHIEF JUSTICE ABBOTT. ° ’ 
Mx: Lor py oo » Dorchester Gaol, June 12; 1823.. 






4s'aprisoner, under the sentence of that Court of which you 
wereiand,are the Chief Justice; I: address. you to ask for 
that justice, which, | find, after sixteen months trial, I ean- 
salétherwise obtain; through the medium of any persons of- 
fiially: connected with the law. emmol | 
_ Early in the last year, I saw the necessity of pressing some 
kind! ofisettlement with respect to the property seized by the 
under your writ of Levari Facias in 1819, and care 
tid off'from,my>premises in Flect Street in| the 24thof De- 
mder of that year; that 1 might know thereal state of the 
jimposed) upon me, before the expiration of my sentence 
Mmprisonment.on) the 16th day of November:last. » As 
Sonias -1:found an ‘attorney to act, my instructions were 
Plainly, and:decidedly to, force the Sheriff to setl or to. return 
b property as he had removed from my premises, as what 
8ppearedito-\meito) be: the only clear and right way. of pro- 
id:the matter at issue. In pursuance of these n+ 
‘tirictions, Mr. ‘Henry Cooper, after what appeared to mevan 
) ableidelay of.a term, made a motion and obtained 
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arule; calling upon ‘the Sheriffs: to» shewseause. » This rule 
Was vo ‘sooner obtained thaw dropped,) and’ an: action inst): 
tdted against the: surviving: Sheriff( Parkins), without any 
edaseltation with>me,:)1:do. not \question: the: motives of 
those who were acting for me; they! might have been and 
likely were ofthe ‘most:hononrable:kind;: and, undep. that 
impression I was silent; though their proceedings and my 
views of right certainly clashed; and; I acknowledge, that [ 
didvnot:complain,' because 1 would not take auy wrong or 
rash iuterpnsing step: your Lordship knowing well, that a 
lawyer, in the judgment of his elient,: res claims an in- 
fallibility. eh OF tr | 
* The result ‘of the action left. me inva worse:state than be- 
fore. My three years imprisonment had: expired, and. my 
affairs: with the Sheriff seemed more inextricable than ever. 
This action was tried after last Michaelmas Term.»:1 fully 
inténded to renew my motion for sale or return of the pro- 
perty in Hilary Term last. Before the term commenced, a 
large proportion of the property was announced for sale: 
tha fie was deferred, and a smaller proportion, or a very 
smal art of the whole, was announced for another day, 
which I am informed, occérred on the 29th of January. 
After obtaining the ‘particulars, I had no time to do any 
thing in Hilary, Term, aud then fully, determined not to lose 
the Easter'Term. I renewed my correspondeéuce with those 
who bad:acted for me before, and was promised attention; 
but; I!foand the Term pass. -I concluded, that the neglect 
arose from the circumstance, that any motion made in the 
Gourt of King’s Bench would itegd: to alter the faets of a 
statement that had been prepared)in a petition to the House 
of Commons: this was another: inducement to be. silent, or 
not to:press'the subjeetoi 0) ur lo 243 
“The petition was. presented on the 8th ultimo, and [ im- 
niediatel y resolved: not! to. losé the Trinity: Term, which is 
fiéW passing. 1 pressed the subject again jon:the party who 
has acted for me throughout, and thisiday’s past has brought 
mea’ letter'tosay, that it>maust stand over for the next term, 
which sounds to me‘like anothérisentence of isix months im- 
tisonment; and is/a! very, barsh:soond :to my eats, after a 
$injury accumulating teroligbotib ao panihd of more 
Rene feabeerheimnprinixiemngers dapat: 
Pips bere ‘I find wyself in prison, left to decthe! bestd can 
defy dilee abe daemer andiibis: soni. the fable: of the 
bi Profiting, bycthat: admirable lessan, 1.have resolved 
uebhtenee Lordship witha letter.as mylast resource, to 
ask for that justice which I cannot otherwise: obtain—that 
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will be pleased to issue a writ of Habeas Corpus to 
= eae t Court of King’s Beveh’ in person, within 
t term, that, I may make such motion as shall pre- 
yi ‘of Levari facias, issued from the Court of 
Ss. ach; on property, and consequent! » m n> 
an Hb from sda an rebtunitic affair. iat! 

'B Tam, my Lord, 

“Your Lordship’s obedient Servant, — 
RICHARD CARLILE, 







ic Homo Sir 





é 2 


10 ‘ie RICHARD CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 


Jae 0 i9V 

Sm » Court of King’s Bench, June’ 14, 1823. 

Law a by the Judges of his Majesty’s Court of King’s 

Bench, to-inform you, that.they have conferred upon the subject 

a letter, addressed to thd Lord Chief Justice, dated 12th of 
and are of opinion that they cannot act upon it in the way 

therein pointed out. 

a Sh) ci I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

PERE DEALTRY: 


Ruma on the Crown side of the Court of King’s Bench. 





i Dorchester Gaol, August 26, 1823, 
heré atiy ‘ineans by which the unsold part of my stock, 
zed by the Sheriff on behalf of the Crown, can be disposed 
Without application to the Court of King’s Bench in term? 
derstanding, that there is no idea of sale on the part of 
he Crown, or the Sheriff, would it not be better to return it 
ine, than to let it 1ié ‘Where it now lies, under the conside- 
| pet some disposition of the stéck must finally take 
€ is nothing « of it ow saleable, but I have reprinted ; 
it is’ not now saleable, [ should sell for waste paper, 
i thet? it’ w “ji add nothing to the sale or circulation ‘of 
Bb ae cl oe tionable works, ‘whilst ‘the most that it 
do, would be to ieotbede parts of my stock and aeley the Pe 
Dat or reprint. 

aay * . I am, Sir, your okedierit Servet; 
ae RICHARD CARLILE, 


To Googe Maule, Esq. Solicitor 
‘st nity the: Treasury. 
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cidtive «TQ, THE) ATTORNEY, GENERAL. 
Hdl ledeas goilom thous eam. virm Loe T S, 
~Siedledé a + fan., Dorchester Gaol, Sept, 25, 1823, 


In the year, 1819, you’ rosecuted me on an information 
filed against me by Sir,Samuel Shepherd, and on my re- 
ceiving a sentence of a fine of one thousand pounds on 
that Inf rmation, and five hundred pounds on an Indict- 
ment, both, for, the heinous crime of selling books, in addi- 
tion to a sentence of three years imprisonment, you moved 
for a writ of Levari Facias to atta my, property. : 

The writ was obtained and instantly” put into execu- 
tion: the whole of my property was seized and my business 
stopped. “The property was removed to an Auction Mart: 
where, after a lapse of more than-three years, a small por- 
tion\of it, was sold; and, the bulk now remains, unsold. 

I have now been a prisoner one year, come November, 
in addition to:the.sentence of! three years: and I begin ‘to 
think, that my tribute and expiation’has\ been more than 
proportionate 'to my offence upom the established institution: 
atleast, many clergymen have told ‘me so: and I presume, 
as'the catise 's partly theirs, they must be good and impar- 
tial judges in this matter. | 

I am_at this time fallfive handred’ pounds in debt, and 
cannot employ au Attorney to bring the affair of the seized 
and unsold property to an issue, as I have not been able to 
pay his exira costs for an action brought against the Sheriff 
last year.» eat 

The property seized was worth to me at the time of the 
seizure full the amount of both, the. fines:_notwithstanding 
this,.a second seizure took place in 1822, of all that L had 
farther accumulated : and if no seizure had taken. place, my 
fines. would. haxe been, paid last November, and instead of 
being so.heavy a debtor, | should’ now, have been a rich 


Bis ae therefore ask the favour of your moving the 
Court of King’s; Bench, in the ensuing term, for a. writ of 
labeas Corpus, that I may be brought up to prosecute my 
own ¢ase in person, and not remain a prisoner for life. 
Htadt jon okamy Siz, yourgbedient Servant, ) 
| : RICHARD. CARLIDF. 


; ; - : 


-—1. 903 Yaleb bes Anois ym } 
‘To Sir Robert Gifford, Knt., 2A 
His Majesty’s Attorney General,» ...; — 
| np EAD PA AOL 


z 
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}oui oi) 
\PRIDAVIT SENT TO, THE CHLEF JUSTICE OF 


fab COURT OF KING'S) BENCH, BY) MRe 
SOARLILE. 


8 ies 


sapus® . : IN THE KING'S BENCH. 
” e Sh «| The King against Richard Carlile. 


Bye fit Richard: Carlile, of London, Bookseller, now @ 
tah “Prisoner. in Dorchester Goal, maketh oath 
ai mou! ‘and. saith: 






? TT OEER year 1819, was prosecuted iu this Court 

én blication of, two books called blasphemouslibels, and 
. ‘the sentence of this Court, on the 16th day of Novem- 
: 9 theamount of three yearsimprisonmentand fifteen bun- 
di perpanart: That ,at this time, deponent wascarrying on 
: ae table business, asa publisher and bookseller, which 
) destroyed by the seizure of his whole, stock in trade 

por ning of a writ of Levari Facias from this Court 







0. tt b his property, for the fine of one thousdnd pounds, 
hat aft er the Sheriff had kept this deponent’s shop sh it up 
neal ix Weeks, the whole of his stock in trade was removed, 
p auttion mart in Chancery Lane, on the pretence of 
ut, that.no sale was made, beyond that of the beds and 
af icles of furniture ‘back to this deponent’s wife for 
herself and infant children, tothe amount of £54. That though 
every day tended to lessen the value of this deponent’s stock 
in trade, a attempt was made to sell, and this deponent had 
an action against the Sheriff, for neglecting to sell, 
nwhich he, this deponent, as plaintiff, obtained: a, ver- 
diet: ‘That, in coiisequence of this action, the Sheriff did-ad- 
vertiseia: portion ofthe stock for sale in January tast, and a 
= paca deponent could, four years ago, when first 
ave sold: for five hundred pounds in his shop, did 
tothe has been informed, at the sale, fetch more than £ 35. 
That the major part of the stock still remains: unsold, jand 
t knows not how to bring this affair to an‘issue, 
‘canbe brought to Londo by writ of Habeas: 
and cause the’ necessary motion to be made in. this 
tforthat. purpose.:| 1. 
ithe: year ' 1822, deponent is informed, that’ a writ’ 
Was issued 














from the Court of Exaberes to. attach such prow 
as his family had accumulated for him by that time, 
of his other fine of five hundred pounds. That 
business, was again destroyed, and this depo- 
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nent’s assistants ejected from a house, of which he held a 
Iddse ¢' that the ‘house Has beea! lét iby! the ‘Sheriff to |some 
other teliant, by which deponeat) was: deptived of another 
stock in trade, all the fixtures of the house and; the remain- 
ing part of his lease: and that thougb, he has now been a 
shape four years,’and one ‘year om ‘account of those 
nes, and though he bas been deprived of. property: far ex- 
ceeding to him the value of those fines, he does not know 
that ‘he is)to receive any abatement of those fines, in conse- 
quence! of those seizures; and unless, he can be brought into 
Court, by writ of Habeas Corpus, to' make:some motions in 
his own. behalf, he sees no termination to ,his imprisonment, 
,, An ‘this deponent further saith, that in this Gaol of Dor- 
chesterb has received very improper and unlawful treatment, 
and guchns is preying upon his health, in consequence of 
the Visiting Magistrates refusing to give him such proper ad- 
tigsion to the open air in the day time as is allowed to every 
‘prisoner, = | 


, and sundry other reasons, this'deponent asketh 
rt, Ppa it will, be pteased to issue a writ of Ha- 
orpus to bring him before,the Court, or to order 
some final disposition of such: property as the Sheriffs have 

iken from bim, on account of the fines imposed upon him 


hy Chad ae RICHARD CARLILE. 3 
degodtt isd t bs caecebnenepensreengtr fensimaesheyy 


1) oon soui, LO, CORRESPONDENTS. 


~ 
, Se 
j - 


. 2 


> 
‘ , »** 
7a! Sit " 241 








eit ri ‘ 


Tur period. of the inwptison ment of Humphrey Boyle: ex- 


fon the 27th: insts; He wants bail to: the amount of two 


3 twenty, pounds only, and we want. volunteers to bail bim. 


There-will,be:neitber danger nor 'trouble'attending the step, 
toiwhomSoever will be:so good to cone; forward., We re- 
sort to:this method of invitation; in preference to individual 
andspersonal applications :_ and ‘we add. that a more. deserv- 
ing:man cannot be assisted! « Mr. Carlile will hold: himself 

sible to;the bailing parties for. alli consequences, as — 
Mr) Boyle -wilb not quit his employ: .nor: is-it: intended that 
he shall sell in the shop. The sum is.£20: each fortwo per- 
sous, « Common Sergeant ‘Denmabd ought torfind them, if he 
had avy :sense.ufishame, | » iO odd « : 


S"SEEZy Lr SEF STS ARY Wr nr eens eee ee 
int and Ryhished by R. Carrie, 84, Fleet Street-—All Correspon- 
for, 1] e Republican” to be left at the place of publication. 
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